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THE OATH OF A FREE-MAN 


I (A. B.) being by Gods providence, an inhabitant, and 
Freeman, within the jurisdiction of this Commonwealth; do 
freely acknowledge myself to be subject to the Government 
thereof: And therefore do here swear by the. great and 
dreadful Name of the Ever-living God, that I will be true 
and faithfull to the same, and will accordingly yield 
assistant & support thereunto, with my person and estate, 
as in equity I am bound; and will also truly endeavor to 
maintain and preserve all the liberties and priviledges 
thereof, submitting my self too the wholesome Lawes & 
Orders made and established by the same. And further, that 
I will not plot or practice any evill against it, or consent to 
any that shall so do; but will timely discover and reveal the 
same to lawfull Authority now here established, for the 
speedy preventing thereof. Moreover, I doe solemnly bind 
my self in the sight of God, that when I shal be called to 
give my voyce touching any such matter of this State, in 
which Freemen are to deal, I will give my vote and suffrage 
as I shall judge in mine own conscience may best conduce 
and tend to the publike weal of the body, without respect 
of persons, or favour of any man. So help me God in the | 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


(First printed for the Massachusetts Bay Colony, Cambridge, 1639) 
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THE State Library Advisory Committee 
held its first meeting of the 1947-1949 
biennium in Chicago, Thursday, October 
16, 1947. This was the first time the 
newly appointed citizens group met with 
the librarian members. 

In opening the meeting, Secretary of 
State Barrett as state librarian, said: 


“This is the first meeting of this group 
(State Library Advisory Committee) in 
this biennium. Since the end of the legis- 
lative session on June 30, 1947, the closing 
of the 1945-47 biennial affairs took 
precedence until September 30. 


Under the statute governing the State 
Library, an Advisory Committee of seven 
librarians is provided. In reviewing our 
program of service and our activities at the 
Library during the past biennium, it has 
been my opinion that the librarian com- 
mittee could be strengthened and assisted 
by the counsel and recommendations of a 
smali group representative of various citi- 
zen units. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


I have invited such a representative from 
each of the six library regions to meet 
with the librarian group. An invitation 
has also been sent to Labor and Agricul- 
ture to each name a representative to sit in 
with this group. Thus we may consult to- 
gether to continue the improvement of our 
State Library in such ways as will benefit 
the most people in our State, particularly 
those who do not have access to library 
service. Our records show that there are 
still 1,240,000. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we want 
your constructive help. Miss Rogers and 
I will welcome your ideas and, within the 
statutory limitations on both the State 
Library as a unit, and on my office as a 
state department, I shall be happy to effect 
them. As my assistant, Miss Rogers can— 
and does—confer with me at all times, and 
I look to you and to her to keep our IIli- 
nois State Library at the top of the list 
and through its services to get library ma- 
terials to every resident of the State, 
wherever he may live.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS+ 


By Marion E. JAMEs* 


Tue library service demonstration pro- 
gram was instituted in this state by legis- 
lation passed in 1945. It had as its ulti- 
mate objective the establishment of perma- 
nent tax supported library service which 
would make books accessible to the entire 
population of the State. 

The program visualized two basic steps 
in the accomplishment of this objective. 
The first of these was the actual demon- 
stration of library service by the distribu- 
tion of books throughout rural areas previ- 
ously without access to libraries and the 
provision of professional library services to 
children and adults. Bookmobiles, carry- 
alls, and the entire resources of the State 
Library including books, audio-visual aids, 


* Chief, Extension Services, Illinois State Li- 
brary. 

+ As of September 30, 1947. Report given at 
regular meeting of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee, Oct. 16, 1947. 


and professional personnel were to be 
utilized. The second step was the actual 
establishment of tax-supported library 
service through the Library District plan. 
Such action could be taken only by the 
people themselves, but the State Library 
would offer whatever assistance was pos- 
sible in advice and publicity. 

The program during the years 1945 to 
1947 was chiefly one of preparation and 
experimentation. During this period areas 
for the demonstration were established, 
based on the requests received by the 
State Library, the need of the counties re- 
questing these services, and the interest in 
the main objectives. For each area a 
regional librarian, bookmobile librarian, 
driver, and clerk were appointed. Head- 
quarters and sub-headquarters, were estab- 
lished where offices could be maintained 
and books stored prior to their distribution. 
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Local contracts were signed with the 
County Superintendent of Schools, who 
provided the initial support and coopera- 
tion that could seldom be received else- 
where in this initial period when few others 
in the county realized the need for library 


books and service. Schools and com- 
munities received immediate service 
through deposit collections and _ supple- 


mentary services from the bookmobiles as 
soon as these vehicles became available. 

Although difficulties were encountered in 
securing the proper personnel, books in the 
quantities meeded, and particularly the 
vehicles that were required for the services, 
much was accomplished during this early 
period. Services were extended to 442,434 
persons who previously had been without 
any type of library service. Circulation 
totaled 370,704 volumes. The first book- 
mobile was placed in operation in January, 
1946 and the last in September of 1947. 
It is obvious therefore, that much of this 
service was carried on through collections 
and informal means such as carryalls and 
station wagons. 

At the beginning of the present bien- 
nium the demonstration of library service 
became an integral part of the extension 
services of the Illinois State Library. 
Under the new arrangement some revisions 
based on past experience and made possible 
because of increasing interest among the 
population at large were instituted. The 
first step in the revised program was a 
statement of the basic principles on which 
all library services should be established 
and which were particularly applicable to 
the program. The first principle involved 
seemed to be that services and books must 
be extended to all individuals and groups, 
adults and children, public, parochial, and 
private school, farmers and members of 
communities, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. The second principle was that of 
free library service, with services financed 
from tax sources, state and local, not from 
sectional or group fees. Third, local con- 
trol should be vested in groups or individ- 
uals representing the entire area and in- 
terested in services to all, not in an in- 
dividual who represented a_ specialized 
interest or service. In conformance with 
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these principles sample contracts were 
drawn up for the signature of the Chair- 
men of County Boards of Supervisors 
which contained all of the elements out- 
lined above. 

It was evident from the service given 
during the previous period that the terri- 
tory in each of the six regions had been too 
large for complete coverage. The territory 
was therefore reduced by the elimination 
of some counties from the program. With 
rapidly increasing book stocks, it became 
possible to increase the deposit collections 
in schools and communities. Bookmobiles 
of which there are now six, were placed on 
definite schedules with intervals between 
visits occuring on an average 4 week basis. 
Scheduled stops were planned in coopera- 
tion with members of the County Boards 
of Supervisors, Farm and Home Advisors, 
Women’s Clubs, County Superintendents of 
Schools and local leaders. Further empha- 
sis was placed on professional service such 
as story-hours for children, reader’s ad- 
visory service, reference service, and work 
with clubs. 

In transferring contracts from County 
Superintendents of Schools to County 
Boards of Supervisors, some difficulties 
were encountered. It should be noted that 
interest in library service to all residents of 
an area is not as extensive among the 
elected officials or the people at large as 
librarians hope and are inclined to believe. 
County Boards of Supervisors were fre- 
quently of the opinion that the service 
should remain under Superintendents of 
Schools and that service to the children 
was sufficient. They were also of the 
opinion that the services offered should 
constitute state aid rather than a demon- 
stration of the library services and were in 
many cases unwilling to accept the main 
objectives of the program, namely the es- 
tablishment of a permanent service on a 
tax-supported basis. Nevertheless by con- 
tacting Home and Farm Bureau members, 
P. T. A. groups, women’s clubs, and busi- 
ness men’s groups, it was possible in many 
instances to accomplish during the summer 
months the goal which we had set for our- 
selves. Contracts of the desirable type 
named above have been signed in most of 
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the districts and service is in full operation 
in all districts. 

In District 1 «vhere Mrs. Katherine 
Arzinger is the librarian, three-way con- 
tracts were signed by Henderson, Mercer, 
and Warren counties. Complete service is 
in full operation and leaders are prepared 
to circulate petitions for a vote and carry 
through the ultimate goal immediately. 
The State Library has advised against 
action for a period of several months in 
order that the people may know for what 
they are voting prior to the time of an 
election. 

District 2 where Miss Margaret Bird is 
librarian covers Cook and DuPage coun- 
ties. Services, objectives, and governmen- 
tal organization in this area are obviously 
of an entirely different nature than in other 
sections of the State, and for this reason 
no attempt has been made to sign formal 
contracts. The chief objective is the uni- 
fication of the many existing units and the 
extension of services to outlying districts. 
Because of the high assessed valuation, 
actual districts may be as small as a single 
township. 

In District 3 the librarian, Miss Leona 
Ringering reports that Livingston, Ford, 
and Iroquois counties have referred con- 
tracts to their committees on Education 
and that action is still pending. Service is 
operating in the meantime on an informal 
agreement and there is little doubt that 
contracts will be signed in the very near 
future. 

In District 4 Joe D. Langston, libra- 
rian, reports that Marshall County has 
voted to sign the contract. Action in 
Woodford and Peoria counties is pending, 
and service is in complete operation. 
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In District 5 where Miss Cora Hendee 
is librarian Fayette, Crawford, and Effing- 
ham counties are served. The County 
Boards of Fayette and Crawford counties 
have already signed the contracts and 
action is expected from Effingham County 
within a few days. Service has been in 
progress, without interruption, since Janu- 
ary, 1946. 


In District 6 a new librarian, H. R. 
Macha, has just been appointed. Two of 
the three counties to be served, White and 
Wabash, have already signed the contracts 
and service is in progress there. Action in 
Edwards county is expected within the near 
future.* 


In all areas covered by the demonstration 
program complete service is in operation 
regardless of contracts. All areas now have 
bookmobiles and all except two have carry- 
alls or station wagons for supplementary 
service. The remaining two vehicles have 
been on order for at least eight months and 
it is hoped they will be secured very 
shortly. Books are being sent to the Dis- 
trict offices in ever increasing quantities 
and are ordered by the Regional Librarians 
with the needs of their particular areas in’ 
mind. The services are accepted and ap- 
proved by the residents of the districts 
covered and it is hoped and believed that 
by the spring of 1948 action will have been 
taken in all counties for the formation of 
permanent districts.; At that time the 
services will be extended to other areas 
from which innumerable requests have al- 
ready been received. 


* Contract signed 1 Nov. °47. 
+A _ district library has just been voted at 
Sidell, Vermilion County in District 3. 
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ILLINOIS’ FIRST DISTRICT LIBRARY 


By EpirH VAN DUZER* ° 


Iw Love’s Park, a suburb of Rockford and 
about three miles to the north, people 
wanted a library and the Love’s Park Wo- 
men’s Club did something about it! A 
store building on the main street was rented, 
shelves installed and this announcement 
sent out. 


ANNOUNCING THE DEDICATION 
AND OPEN HOUSE 


NORTH SUBURBAN LIBRARY 
5426 NORTH SECOND STREET 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14th, 1944 
2:00 - 5:00 7:00 - 9:00 


DEDICATION 3:00 P. M. 


MISS CHARLOTTE RYAN, 
CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Will Be Present 


The books were most of them from the 
State Library. The Red Cross used the 
back part of the building for a work room. 

Ladies from the Women’s Club donated 
their time to keep the library open and the 
citizens co-operated to furnish it. They 
painted the walls and gave the linoleum, 
attractive lighting fixtures, venetian blinds, 
a large display flag and most important, 
the fuel. In fact, to date, a bill has never 
been presented to the library for fuel. 

Mrs. R. C. Knight, a librarian, who lived 
in Love’s Park at the time, taught one wo- 
man to accession books and another to type 
author, title and duplicate author cards, 
which they did very well. So things prog- 
ressed until the District Library Law was 
passed. Then the women immediately out- 
lined a district, containing roughly 12,000 
people and covering four schools, two of 
them very large. A vote was-cast favoring 
a district library and this little one was 
taken over, to begin its new career, July 
1, 1945. 


* Librarian, North Suburban Public Library 
District, 5426 N. Second St., Rockford, IIl. 


That is where the librarian came into the 
picture. She had resigned from the Rock- 
ford Public Library the year before after 
many years of work with the schools, public 
relations, story hours and summer reading 
clubs hoping for a leisurely time, travelling 
and working with other interests, music, 
ornithology and reading. 

To the very efficient and fine Library 
Board which had been appointed, this ap- 
parently, looked like a waste of material 
and after considerable urging the librarian 
consented to look the situation over. There 
was no question of the urgent need for 
professional service. Hundreds of un- 
cataloged books had accumulated. Even 
so, the woman who occupied the chair at 
the desk that afternoon said, “Well, who- 
ever comes out here, won’t find a thing to 
do! So the librarian and her typewriter 
moved out with no intention of staying 
long. The shelving space was to be 
doubled and in the carpenter’s own good 
time it was! 

The ladies from the club stood by while 
the books were cataloged or discarded and 
large orders placed for new books. Furni- 
ture was bought to match the really beau- 
tiful glass covered desk. 

People have been very generous. Many 
who belong to the book clubs, read their 
books and then give them to the library. 
About eighty Memorial books have been 
placed here and these are marked with the 
name, of the donor and the name of the 
person in whose memory it was given. For 
these we have an attractive book plate. 
Several times we have had from three to 
five shelves of out-standing titles given, 
where the book jackets are as fresh as 
though just received from the book sellers. 
We keep all jackets on the books until 
they become shabby, thereby adding con- 
siderably to the color and allure of the 
collection. Money received from the rentals 
and fines goes immediately for new titles 
and for any recent requests for non-fiction. 

Since we have not too much space 
no donations are accepted now unless they 
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are usable titles and in good condition. 
As everyone can see that there really is no 
extra space this can be done tactfully and 
without any hurt feeling and people are 
not cleaning their attics and giving us 
the results. One little lad, after looking the 
library over with a contemplative eye said, 
“You will have to get a bigger place than 
this, I betcha.” 

Recent acquisitions to the library, of 
which we are proud, are electric fans and a 
large electric clock which was given by the 
Cocoa Cola Company. 

Every year each classroom in our dis- 
trict has been visited. In the older groups 
talks are given on new books, book selec- 
tion and general library information. The 
little folks have been shown picture books, 
told stories and also how to get library 
cards. This has established a friendly feel- 
ing for the library and the response has 
been gratifying as the young people and the 
children as well spend much time brows- 
ing, reading and using the reference books. 
Our reference collection, tho necessarily 
small seems to be adequate to answer most 
questions directed our way. 

A story hour is held each Saturday morn- 
ing and is eagerly awaited. When it was 
announced in school the response was so 
good that the librarian nearly had to take 
to the roof. 

One interesting feature of this little 1li- 
brary is, that it is located on the main 
street and the entire front is a huge window 
with a yard wide ledge. Here new books 
are displayed and suitable exhibits arranged 
which have attracted many new patrons. 
Few people pass without examining the 
windows and as the librarian can hear most 
of their comments, it is quite useful. One 
amusing incident happened when a charm- 
ing exhibit of children’s books was dis- 
played. In the center a sandpile had been 
placed with two dolls playing with pails and 
shovels. The children had been _ en- 
tranced by it and one day while the li- 
brarian was busy with a mother, a tiny 
toddler clambered up and seated himself 
with the dolls and was all set for a happy 
afternoon. Suddenly his mother saw him 
and made a dash to lift him out, but Bobby 
had no intention of leaving a place so much 
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to his liking and was so heavy that it 
was impossible to lift him. It was not until 
his mother mBaned, “Oh, Bobby, will I 
have to spank you to get you! out of that 
window,” that he limbered up enough to 
handle. 


We have attractive book marks which 
note the library hours and other informa- 
tion. Our catalog now has fifteen well 
filled drawers, accession books number 
well over 4,000 and our patrons somewhat 
over 2,000, but in both there is a steady 
growth. The library is open 26 hours a 
week and two of the ladies from the club 
are available whenever needed to assist 
the librarian. 


Most of our excellent collection of maga- 
zines is brought in each month by board 
members and other patrons and are eagerly 
read. It must be quite evident that much 
of the success of this library depends upon 
the wonderfully co-operative spirit of the 
people of the community. 


As the collection of books has grown 
all of the State Library books have been 
returned and all books here now belong to 
the district. The general plan of buying 
has been to get the best of the new fiction 
for the rentals and these are in great de- 
mand. A splendid collection of juvenile 
books has been installed and every month 
a list is kept of all non-fiction not covered 
by the collection which is asked for. If 
possible this is obtained before the next 
month. When buying non-fiction, as there 
are not so many books on one subject, the 
books bought have been the best attainable. 


The Women’s Club own lots and is 
planning to build a club house soon. Their 
plan called for adequate quarters in the 
building for the library, and it is to be 
hoped that the plan will remain un- 
changed, even if they are not now operating 
the library as it would make an ideal 
home. 

It might be well to add that the li- 
brarian has found that the establishing of 
this library on a firm basis is a most exhil- 
erating experience. Also great praise 
should go to the fine Board of ladies 
who have given so generously and helpfully 
of their time. 
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NATION’S LIBRARIES HELD INADEQUATE 


By BENJAMIN FINE* 


Most public libraries in the United 
States are inadequate understaffed, housed 
in outmoded buildings, lack sufficient books 
and in general do not meet the needs of 
their communities. 

These conclusions are drawn from a 
two-year nation-wide survey of existing 
library conditions, conducted by the com- 


mittee on post-war planning of the Ameri-_ 


can Library Association. The lack of sup- 
port given to the nation’s libraries is 
sharply criticized. 

The 200-page report, which outlines a 
national plan for public library service, is 
one of the most far-reaching studies of its 
kind. Every phase of library service is 
covered. It is planned to make report 
public generally early this summer. 

The findings of the committee disclose 
that in more than 90 per cent of the com- 
munities of this country adequate library 
facilities are lacking. The committee con- 
cludes that there can be found in the United 
States not only the best library service 
in the world but} in some instances almost 
the worst. 

In listing the “serious deficiencies” in 
the present-day library service, the com- 
mittee presents these conditions: 

Thirty-five’ million people in the United 
States have no public libraries. 

Most public library administrative units 
are too small and have too little income. 

Many state library agencies are inade- 
quate. 

Personnel deficiencies are serious. 

Many library buildings are outmoded and 
outgrown. 

Total library income is insufficient and 
unequally distributed. 

Library service is seriously below ac- 
cepted standards in quantity and quality. 

An immediate annual outlay of $140,- 
000,000 was proposed to make the li- 
braries of the nation effective. This would 
amount to $1 per capita of population and 


* Educational Editor, New York Times. Re- 
printed from New York Times, June, 1947, with 
permission. 


is considered the minimum necessary to 
provide the country with adequate li- 
brary service. 

Beyond that, it would be necessary for 
the country to spend $400,000,000 to 
modernize old buildings and construct new 
ones, and another $150,000,000 to buy new 
books and essential library equipment. 

In surveying the availability of public 
library service, the committee says it found 
that 50,000,000 Americans are served by 
290 public libraries, each with an annual 
income of $25,000 or more. Many of these 
libraries are outstanding. Almost all are 
potentially good service agencies, although 
only 111 of them have incomes of $1 per 
capita or more. 

A total of 46,000,000 persons is served 
by public libraries with annual incomes 
of less than $25,000. Some of these are 
good libraries in terms of per capita in- 
come, but in general the service areas and 
the total income of libraries in the group 
are too small for fully effective service. 

The third great block of 35,000,000 per- 
sons has no public libraries whatever. 

Out of this unequal pattern of distri- 
bution of library resources, the report notes, 
a satisfactory system of library service 
units must be fashioned. 


THE QUESTION OF MONEY 


Where is the money for better libraries 
to come from? The report recommends 
that local communities, states and the Fed- 
eral Government contribute in this pro- 
portion: 60 per cent from the local unit, 
25 per cent from the State, and 15 per 
cent from the Federal Government. This 
would place the Federal contribution at 
$20,000,000 annually if the $140,000,000 
support is to be provided. 

Declaring that the American Library As- 
sociation wants to see an adequate library 
brought into the life of every American, the 
committee warns that library services are 
not improving. In nine States there were 
more people without public libraries in 
1945 than in 1925. 
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Only Massachusetts, Vermont and the 
' District of Columbia are providing library 
service for 100 per cent of their popula- 
tions. In seven States library service is 
provided for less than half the population. 
Only 27 per cent of the people of North 
Dakota are served by public libraries. 

Ninety-two per cent of the persons 
without libraries live in small villages or 
the open country. More than 50 per cent 
of the rural population is without public 
library service. The study found that 587 
of the 3,050 counties in the United States 
have no public library of any kind. Eighty 
per cent of these are in the South. 

Although public library service is avail- 
able to three-fourths of the American 
people, more than half the available service 
is inadequate and sub-standard in quality 
and quantity, according to the association. 

Book collections are not pointed at the 
important needs of the communities served. 
The report declares that libraries are all 
too frequently lacking in technical and busi- 
ness books pertaining to community ac- 
tivities. 

“Far too little attempt is made to 
maintain up-to-date collections,” the report 
continues. “Outmoded materials fill shelf 
space which is needed for important re- 
cent books and for replacement of worn-out 
or discarded materials.” 


Personnel deficiencies are serious, ac- 
cording to the study. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the librarians are without college 
or university degrees, while only 3 per cent 
hold advanced professional degrees repre- 
senting two or more years of library school 
education. 


Low salaries, the report declares, have 
presented insurmountable obstacles to 
betterment. The report proposes a mini- 
mum of $2,400 a year for all librarians. 
This sum is necessary, it is held, in order to 
attract and hold competent, professionally 
trained men and women. It also recom- 
mends that the present 15,000 librarians 
be increased to 60,000. 

Financial support of American public 
libraries is “greatly below standard,” the 
survey charges. The average annual in- 
come for all libraries in the nation is 42 
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cents per capita, while the revenues avail- 
able for one-fourth of the persons in the 
library service areas are little more than 
nominal. 


“The performance of a large proportion 
of American public libraries in terms of 
service rendered, books circulated and in- 
formation questions answered, shows 
that libraries are reaching only a small 
part of their potential users,” the study 
declares. “Much of the professional per- 
sonnel is deficient in basic educational 
qualifications and in advanced and special- 
ized training. Buildings are not more than 
50 per cent adequate for the books to be 
housed and the work to be done.” 


A national plan of library organization, 
with adequate financial support and highly 
qualified personnel, is proposed by the com- 
mittee. 


Public library service in the United 
States, under the plan, would be provided 
by 1,200 library units, each with a mini- 
mum annual income of $25,000 from local, 
state and Federal sources. Through grants- 
in-aid to public libraries the state would 
be asked to assure a minimum level of 
library support. 


The National Government would aid 
public libraries but would not attempt any 
form of control. 


“A very large proportion of the Ameri- 
can public is served by libraries which are 
weak in total income or in income per 
capita,” the report says. “Many are weak 
in both. Half of the public libraries spend 
less than $1,000 per year. Twenty-three 
million people are served by libraries with 
incomes of less than 25 cents per capita. 
The extreme financial weakness of a large 
part of the American public library struc- 
ture is a basic fact in any consideration of 
library planning.” 


NON-BOOK MATERIALS 


The post-war library, the committee de- 
clares, must place greater emphasis on 
non-book materials. In addition to the 
standard books, the libraries will be called 
upon to provide pictorial and graphic ma- 
terials of many kinds, music recordings and 
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scores, educational films, microfilms of 
newspapers, official records and books not 
readily available in print. 

“Whatever its form, the post library 
must conscientiously maintain the quality 
of its collection,” the report com- 
ments. “It should strongly emphasize its 
educational objective and should corre- 
spondingly de-emphasize the purely diver- 
sional aspects of its recreational objective. 
The public library will actively influence the 
publication of new types of books and 
pamphlets useful in its program of adult 
education. Specially needed are books of 
mature content for adults of limited read- 
ing abilities.” 

The report recommends that librarians 
have a minimum of four years of college 
education, followed by advanced library 
studies. 


To get the best type of person to enter 
library service it will be necessary to offer 
adequate salaries and welfare provisions, 
such as retirement plans. Salaries in the 
lower brackets and in small libraries must 
be materially improved, the committee as- 
serts; it adds that adequate salary scales 
for each position, comparable with those 
offered to other professional groups in the 
community and responsive to the changing 
cost of living, are a prime necessity. 
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NEW CONCEPT OF SERVICE 


Essential in a post-war library program 
is a new concept of librarianship, the 
report observes. The librarian of the past 
is usually pictured as a custodian or watch- 
dog. However, the potential power of the 
public library in the American educational 
scene will not be realized until its ob- 
jectives and activities are concerned with 
quality rather than quantity, the study 
points out. 

In advocating a $400,000,000 building 
program the report declares that many 
small libraries will have to be constructed 
to meet the needs of the 35,000,000 men 
and women who are now without any kind 
of service. Moreover, it recommends that 
a large number of obsolete library build- 


ings be replaced by modern, functional 
structures. 

Even in cities and counties with estab- 
lished library systems. many additional 


branch library buildings are needed. In 
New York City, the report notes, capital 
outlays amounting to $10,000,000 are 
needed for new branch sites and buildings, 
with nearly $4,000,000 more budgeted for 
the first book stocks of these branches. Be- 
yond that there remains the huge task of 
remodeling, modernizing and enlarging the 
American public library buildings. 


SOMETHING CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT! 


By Jessie P. JENKsS* 


Do you have in your town or city a Citi- 
zens’ forum, a Discussion group on current 
affairs or other topics, a Listening group 
for radio round tables and town meetings? 
You know the demands that are made on 
your library for reading material, maps, pic- 
tures and possibly films in preparation for, 
or, as a follow-up for such programs? Is 
your community aware that the public li- 
brary can furnish some, if not all, of these 
helps? 

If there are no organized groups of 
this kind in your community, you and 
some other leaders can create the interest 


* Reader’s 
Springfield. 


Adviser, [Illinois State Library, 


and organize a group to discuss vital topics, 
which will eventually lead to a better in- 
formed citizenry. A small group of friends, 
neighbors, or people from the same church, 
can meet together with a leader, find the 
facts, discuss the issues and then arrive at 
some conclusions, if not for taking definite 
action as a group, at least for their own 
enlightenment. 

During the war many such groups were 
organized, for there were so many topics 
upon which citizens needed to be better in- 
formed. They wanted to salvage some 
permanent good from the sacrifices of the 
war. The war is over, but the victory has 
brought no final settlement. There is still 
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a lot of unfinished business, and many 
weighty problems are to be solved. Every 
day presents a multitude of issues that tax 
almost to the limit, the fortitude of think- 
ing people. 

Something can be done about it. You 
can help a small group to find out what 
is happening in our country and in the 
world. Such groups can make their voices 
heard and thus demonstrate how de- 
mocracy works. It is not necessary to take 
up a world problem unless that is the sub- 
ject in which the group is interested. It 
may be that overcoming prejudices through 
a better understanding of peoples of other 
races would be a good beginning. We 
should learn and practice tolerance as an 
aim toward better spiritual and democratic 
living. 

Illinois State Library suggests “Let’s talk 
it over,” by David E. Lindstrom, a brief 
manual for discussion groups, Circular 581, 
University of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
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Urbana, Illinois. There are other good 
manuals, which can be recommended. 

The program service, published by Read- 
ers’ Digest gives excellent material and 
discussion patterns. 


Address—Program Service 
Readers Digest 
Pleasantville, New York. 


$1.00 a year for the nine-month season. 
These outlines also are very useful for 
clubs. 

Illinois State Library has the file of 
“Town Meeting” bulletin of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, also the pamphlets, 
containing the speeches of the University 
of Chicago Round Table. Subscription 
price of Town Meeting Bulletin is $4.50 
a year, or 10 cents a copy. Address Town 
Hall, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. Subscrip- 
tion to Chicago Round Table pamphlets is 
$3.00 a year, or 10 cents a copy, and the 
address is University of Chicago Round 
Table, Chicago, Illinois. 


A STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMES OF AGE; 
A CHECKLIST WHICH MAY BE USED TO ESTABLISH EVIDENCE 
OF MATURITY* 


The substance of a talk made by Miss 
Sue Hefley, Past-President, Louisiana 
Library Association, and Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Louisiana Dept. of 
Education, before Presidents and Editors 
Round Table, A. L. A., San Francisco, 
June, 1947. 


MEMBERSHIP AND LEADERSHIP 
All groups which might be served by the 


Association are proportionately repre- 
sented in membership. 

The membership shows a_ consistent 
growth. 


Currency of membership is determined 
by a well-recognized rule (e.g., the mem- 
bership of the Association shall be made 
up of those paying dues for the past fiscal 
year and those paying dues for the cur- 
rent fiscal year). 


* Printed with permission. 


Leadership is not vested in one or, in a 
few, or in a certain group within the 
membership. 


OFFICIAL AND COMMITTEE 
PERSONNEL 


All groups represented in membership 
are proportionately represented in offi- 
cial and committee personnel. 


Election to office and appointment to a 
committee are not rotated among a few; 
the policy is consistently observed.of ap- 
pointing to committee membership some 
who have not previously so served. 


PUBLICATIONS 


An official organ or bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation is issued in printed form periodi- 
cally with at least four regularly appear- 
ing issues during the year. 


All membership groups are represented 
in the articles carried in the journal of 
the Association. 
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The journal or bulletin brings to Associ- 
ation members something outside them- 
selves. 


Adequate budgetary provisions is made 
for the journal. 


A handbook, subject to necessary revision 
is maintained for official and committee 
personnel, and for section officials. 


The handbook contains statements of 
all decisions regarding duties of offi- 
cers; committee appointment and func- 
tioning, and operation of special interest 
sections. 

The handbook is available in sufficient 
copies for desirable distribution to offi- 
cial and committee personnel. 

Printed copies of the constitution are 
available in sufficient quantity. 


A YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM OF 
ACTIVITIES 


Committees function throughout the 
fiscal year, with no _ post-convention 
period of doldrums. 

At least four meetings of the executive 
board (or official personnel) are ar- 
ranged, with budgetary provision for 
minimum travel expenses of those at- 
tending. 

At least one meeting of all committee 
chairmen, with the executive board or 
official personnel, with budgetary provi- 
sion for minimum travel expenses. 

The membership is as aware of year- 
round committee work as it is of the 
annual convention. 

Budgetary provision is made for com- 
mittee work as far as Association funds 
will permit; committee request for funds 
is made at the beginning of the fiscal 
year; all committee expenditure is kept 
within that amount. 

Dues are sufficient to support a year- 
round program of activity. 

Programs sponsored by regional and na- 
tional groups are given due consideration. 
The Assocation does not wait for regional 
or national groups to take the initiative 
in the development of programs of 
activity. 
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THE CONVENTION 


There is adequate representation of 
the interests of all groups within the As- 
sociation in program planning. 

The Convention program is outward— 
rather than inward—looking in its 
general theme. 


Following the Convention as closely as 
possible, an opportunity for Convention 
evaluation is given for the membership 
at large—the official personnel, com- 
mittees related primarily to the conven- 
tion, such as the exhibits committee, the 
program committee, the hospitality com- 
mittee. 


Convention expense is carefully held to 
its proportionate share of the Associa- 
tion’s budget. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


There is due consideration of regional and 
national programs of action. 


There is provision for cooperation be- 
tween the Association and related groups 
within the State, such as a State Chapter 
of Special Libraries, a Library Section of 
the Teachers Association, so that dupli- 
cation of effort be avoided and maximum 
strength be afforded for any project of' 
common interest which is undertaken. 
(The Association might take the lead in 
forming an Inter-Library Group Council 
to meet once a year, at the time of the 
Association’s Convention). 


A prospective-librarian group is identi- 
fied (through sponsorship of college and 
high school groups) and contact is main- 
tained through such means as affiliate 
membership, invitation to convention, 
periodic communication from the Asso- 
ciation to this special group with the 
acknowledged purpose of holding their 
interest in librarianship as a profession. 
There is a cooperative relationship be- 
tween the Association official personnel 
and the official personnel of the Sections 
of the Association. 


Friendly cooperation is maintained be- 
tween the Association and any interest 
group which breaks away from the As- 
sociation to enjoy its own autonomy. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MiriAM HERRON, Editor* 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


By ALMA LUNDEEN* 


School library service in Illinois pre- 
sents a varied picture, ranging from the best 
to be found anywhere to practically no 
service at all. As in other states, Illinois 
school libraries are in the process of 
evolution. 

The above statements are based on in- 
formation from three sources: 

(1) First-hand information acquired 
through visits to a number of school li- 
braries for a period of more than three 
years. While these libraries represent only 
a sampling, they may be regarded as fairly 
typical in that both high school and ele- 
mentary libraries from all parts of the 
state are included. 

(2) A 1946 study of emergency ap- 
provals granted teachers of the state by the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the Office of the High School 
Visitor of the University of Illinois.* 

(3) Study made by I. L. A. Sub-Com- 
mittee on Library Service to Schools. In- 
formation on High Schools _ obtained 
through reports to High School Visitors 
Office and through questionnaires to ele- 
mentary schools.” 

Perhaps none of these constitute con- 
clusive proof, but they do present evidence 
on the status of school libraries in Illinois. 

In the main, high school libraries are 
centralized, i. e., the bulk of the book col- 
lection is shelved in central room or rooms 


* Field Visitor, Illinois State Library. 

1 Price, John K. Emergency approvals for high 
school principals and teachers in Illinois outside 
the city of Chicago, 1945-46. In Educational 
Press Bulletin, p. 11-16. (September, 1946.) 

2 Unpublished study by I. L. A. Sub-Committee 
on Library Service to Schools. 1945. 


and under the administration of a librarian 
or teacher-librarian. Smaller schools 
usually house the book collection in 
the study-hall, or an adjacent alcove or 
small room. In one school, the principal’s 
office serves as the library. Only occa- 
sionally are there book collections in the 
classrooms. 

In large schools the library may or may 
not serve also as a study-hall. Generally 
high schools in the northern half of the 
state have a library or library unit conve- 
nient or adjacent to a separate study-hall, 
or halls. In the southern half of the state 
there is a greater tendency to use the li- 
brary as a study-room. Gradually the 
study-hall type of library is replacing its 
study-hall seats with tables and chairs. 

Libraries under the administrations 
of full-time librarians usually have good 
book collections, pamphlet files, etc. A 
fewer number have adequate audio-visual 
materials. Centralia Township High School 
and Junior College Library is one of the 
few that has made considerable progress 
along this line. In many schools, much 
of the audio-visual material is handled by 
other departments and, in a few schools, 
by an audio-visual director. As yet, some 
schools have not adequately developed their 
audio-visual program. 

To quote our second source, a part of 
which has summarized in the following 
words: A study made in 1946 of the 
emergency approvals granted teachers in 
the high schools of the state by the Office 
of Public Instruction and the Office of the 
High School Visitor of the University of 
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Illinois for the year 1945-46 showed that 
some 300 of the teachers responsible for 
the duty of serving as librarians or teacher- 
librarians were technically unqualified to 
undertake this important responsibility. 
Of these about 250 had no qualification in 
terms of library science, although many 
had considerable experience in the field 
gained through service in university or high 
school libraries which, no doubt, proved 
quite valuable. Librarians in city elemen- 
tary schools are revealed by visitation are 
even less well qualified than those in the 


secondary schools.” - 
Since the administration of the small 
school library almost invariably falls 


to the lot of an already over-burdened and, 
usually, untrained teacher-librarian or prin- 
cipal, it naturally follows that the library 
will suffer. 

Far too often the book collection becomes 
bogged by old text-books, worn-out or out- 
moded books, or those unsuitable in content 
or format. Books find their way from 
home attics even to _ school libraries. 
Nearly always the book collection is un- 
balanced. 

The effect of the war years is very evident 
in these small libraries. Again and again 
a visit to a school library reveals good 
initial work, i. e., good basic books and 
cataloging of the older titles, but neglected 
for the last five or six years. Sometimes 
no books have been cataloged for several 
years and records have remained uncleared 
when books have been lost or discarded. 
Weeding is always badly needed. 

The date due slips in the books of one 
school showed that dozens of the titles 
had not been used for seven years. Ac- 
cumulated dust is common. Remains 
of W. P. A. collections make up the bulk of 
some of the libraries. 

Large high schools, with their better 
salaries and better facilities, naturally draw 
the professionally trained personnel. Some 
even meet A. L. A. Standards in the 


School Library Conferences. In Educational 
Press Bulletin 37:9, September, 1946. Also in 
Illinois Libraries 23 :425-6, October, 1946. 
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number and qualifications of their staffs. 
But there are still too few librarians to fill 
all the positions, and even fairly large high 
schools are occasionally manned by people 
with little or no training. 

A few school systems in Illinois have di- 
rectors of libraries. Peoria was the first 
unit system to adopt such a plan. Chi- 
cago elementary school libraries have the 
benefit of supervision as do several elemen- 
tary school systems in the metropolitan 
area. In Evanston, supervision is from the 
Public Library. Chicago high school li- 
braries are under the direction of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 


Outside of the Chicago and Peoria areas, 
elementary school librarians are almost in- 
variably teacher-librarians. Chicago has an 
increasing number of full-time school 
librarians with at least 15 hours of library 
science. 


Good rural schools have their library 
corners and supplement their book collec- 
tions from the county school collection if 
the county superintendent maintains one, 
by loans from nearby public libraries, from 
Illinois State Library or its bookmobile 
service in several areas of the state. 


Will, Clark, and Kendall counties have 
their own traveling libraries. McHenry 
County several years ago, divided its col- 
lection among six deposit stations located 
in various communities. Cooperative book 
buying on the township plan is in use in 
DeKalb County. 

School reorganization is beginning to 
show its effect on elementary school li- 
braries. The Illinois State Library is re- 
ceiving many requests to help organize li- 
braries in reorganized districts. 

While Illinois school libraries, as those 
of other states, are the victims of unpre- 
ventable circumstances, the situation is not 
too discouraging. Several cities as Alton 
and Bloomington are studying their own 
situation and have made considerable 
progress in improving them. Where there 
is awareness, improvement is sure to 
follow. 
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TO STIMULATE SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


From A. L. A. Headquarters early in Sep- 
tember we learned that school librarians 
and their ‘pupil assistants will be working 
with press club advisers and school news- 
paper staffs in a nation-wide project for 
better use of library facilities. The Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians ac- 
cepted the invitation of Quill and Scroll, 
a national organization of high school press 
clubs, to plan and carty out projects to 
stimulate library service. 


A committee of school librarians had 
worked out a long list of suggested library 
projects. The material was sent out by 
Quill and Scroll the first week in Sep- 
tember to its 3500 member clubs and also 
to journalism teachers and school paper ad- 
visers in many other schools. 


Those who received the 1947-48 Quill and 
Scroll—A. A. S. L. project material, no 
doubt welcomed with open arms the sugges- 
tions:for cooperation and publicity for their 
school libraries. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers would like to hear how the project 
originated and will be happy to note that 
Illinois school librarians had a hand in 
formulating the details of this worth- 
while activity. 

Miss Mildred Batchelder, Executive Sec- 
retary, Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, told the story in a letter 
to your editor. She said, “Almost two 
years ago, the Executive Secretary of Quill 
and Scroll, Mr. Edward J. Nell, called my 
office to ask about the possibility of a co- 
operative A. L. A. project with Quill and 
Scroll. The year previously, Quill and Scroll 
had worked with the American Hospital As- 
sociation on a project. For it, the journal- 
ism students looked at the hospital situa- 
tion in their communities and, I believe, did 
some articles and studies about it. Some 
of the schools felt they could not partici- 
pate because it meant carrying on a project 
which required time away from the school. 
It seemed to Mr. Nell that a library project 
might be carried out either within the 
school or in the community. and a school 
could choose which it preferred. 

I told Mr. Nell of the American Asso- 


ciation of School Librarians, and the 
chairman, Miriam Snow, the vice-chairman, 
Rheta Clark, and one or two other per- 
sons met with Mr. Nell during the Mid- 
winter meeting which came a few weeks 
after our conversation. The discussion 
brought up one serious problem. We all 
realized it would be most unfortunate if 
a plan was set up which put journalism 
students and the student library assistants 
or other students in the school in a position 
of criticizing their school libraries in a 
destructive way and in a way which might 
offend the librarians or teacher-librarians. 
All of our first efforts included too many 
hurdles of that kind. Even though the 
group saw difficulties, it was enthusiastic 
about Mr. Nell’s offer and a committee was 
appointed to try to work out plans for the 
cooperative project. The chairman was 
Louise Anthony of the Community High 
School Library, Dupo, Illinois. The mem- 
bers were Mrs. Charlotte Smith Roberts, 
Librarian, Austin High School, Chicago, 
and Mildred L. Nickel, Librarian, Lyons 
Township High School, LaGrange, Illinois. 
I served with the committee in an ex-officio 
capacity. The committee had a long and 
arduous job. It made innumerable sug- 
gestions of activities and projects and had 
to work those over and over to be sure 
they were suggested in a tone of voice and 
from a point of view that was satisfactory 
for students and for school 
trators. 


adminis- 


The material in the form submitted last 
June was criticized in San Francisco by 
California school librarians, and that re- 
vision was further revised by Rheta Clark, 
last year’s president of A. A. S. L. and I. 

From the material itself, you know that 
Helen Butler, whose home is in Chicago, 
although her position is now in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, is the chairman of the com- 
mittee which will select the most interest- 
ing and outstanding report of the projects 
as described by the participating schools. 

I think this is the whole story. I hope 
you can use it in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES.” 


—M. H. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, June-Sept., 1947 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 
Airports in Illinois; Progress 1945-1947, 
Department of aeronautics, Robert 
Dewey, director. 1947. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 
Recapitulation of the reports of the 
4-H club exhibits receiving aid from the 
state of Illinois in 1946; Report: 29th 
annual, for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1945 and ending June 30, 1946. 1947. 


Illinois—Appellate court - 


Reports of cases, v. 330. 1947. 


Illinois—Attorney general 
A new and practical manual of Illinois 
inheritance tax law and procedure, 1944 
-, prepared and issued by George F. 
Barrett, attorney general. 1944. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 

Credit union news: v. 4, nos. 10, 11, 
12, May 1, June 1, July 1; Monthly bul- 
letin: v. 23, nos. 2, 3, 4, May 1, June 1, 
July 1; Statement of expenses of the 2d 
special session of the 64th G. A., con- 
vened July 23, 1946, adjourned August 1, 
1946; Report, annual, Illinois credit 
unions. 1947, 1946. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Report, 41st annual, for the period 
January 1, 1946 to December 31, 1946. 
1947. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates & 
research section 
Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Illinois, April, May, June; Monthly sum- 
mary of gas sales in Illinois, April, May, 
June; Preliminary report of electric sales 
to ultimate consumers, May, June, July. 
1947. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 
Weekly report: nos. 


Aug. 2. 1947. 


21-33, May 24- 


Illinois—Conservation, Department of 
Illinois conservation: v. 10, no. 1, 
Spring; Planting black walnut in Illinois 
revised 1947; Public hunting 


grounds. 1947. 


Illinois—Examining board 
Questions for teachers’ limited state 


certificates Friday, June 13, 1947. 1947. 
Illinois—General assembly 
Handbook Illinois legislature, 65th 
G. A. 1947. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Aids to schools and teachers furnished 
by the Illinois state Geological survey; 
Circular: no. 128, Trends in coal utiliza- 
tion, by F. H. Reed and others; Circular 
no. 129, Investigations on secondary re- 
covery by the Illinois State Geological 
Survey, by Alfred H. Bell; Oil and gas 
drilling report: no. 127-129, May-July; 
Report of investigations: no. 121, Illinois 
mineral industry in 1945, by W. H. Vos- 
kuil & others; Reports of investigations: 
no. 122, Upper Kinkaid (Mississippian) 
microfauna from Johnson county, Illinois, 
by Chalmer L. Cooper. 1946, 1947. 


Illinois—Governor 

Budget message of Governor Dwight 
H. Green . . delivered in person be- 
fore a joint session of the 65th G. A. of 
Illinois ., April 30; News release 
from Executive office of Governor: radio 
broadcasts of Governor Green on the 
accomplishments of the 65th G. A. July 
27. 1947. 
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Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 13, nos. 5, 6, 7, 
8, May, June, July & Aug.; Lake county, 
made from Plan survey base—Jan. 1941— 
L. C. LaCroix, revised July 11, 1945; 
Map of Cook county, revised June 12; 
1947 Illinois official highway map. 1947. 


Illinois—Industrial hygiene, Division of 
What’s new in industrial hygiene: v. 
3, no. 4, Oct.-Dec. 1946. 1947. 


Illinois—Intergovernmental cooperation, 
Commission 
Report to the Governor and the Gen- 
eral assembly, 1947. 1947. 


Illinois—Joint legislative commission on 
disability unemployment compensation in 
Illinois 

Report to the 64th General 
assembly of Illinois. 1947. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
The Illinois labor bulletin, v. 7, nos. 
11, 12, May, June: v. 8, no. 1, July. 1947. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept. of—Statistics and 
research, Div. of 

Report on industrial accidents in_IIli- 
nois for 1945, part II; summary of 
compensation cases closed during 1945, 


February. 1947. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Child labor law in force June 30, 1947, 
enforced by Department of labor . 
1947. 


Illinois—Legislative commission on small 
business 
Report to Governor Dwight H. Green 
and to the 65th G. A., April. 1947. 


Illinois—Legislative council—Research de- 
partment 
Publication: no. 80 Merger of educa- 
tional and building funds, Nov. 1946; 
no. 81 Commitment of epileptics (Dec. 
1946); no. 82 Directory of Illinois state 
officers (January 1947). 


Illinois—Legislative flood investigating com- 
tnission 
Report on flood situation in Illinois... 
March. 1947. 
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Illinois—Legislative mine investigating com- 
mittee 
Report of Special committee, appointed 
under provisions of Senate Joint resolu- 
tion no. 24, 65th G. A. 1947. 


Illinois—Merit system council 
Report, annual, for the calendar year 
1946. 1947. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
The Natural history survey and re- 
search: key to better living. 1947. 


Illinois—Post-war planning commission 

Fox River Valley development plan 
progress report and recommendations, 
January 1947; Post-war public works by 
local government agencies; report of 
administration of Senate Bill 303 for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1947; Report 
and recommendations of the Committee 
on industry of the Illinois Post war plan- 
ning commission . . .,. 1947. 


Illincis—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: no. 120, July 25; Pub- 
lic aid in Illinois v. 14, nos. 5, 6, May, 
June. 1947. 


Illinois—Public assistance laws commission 
A proposed public assistance code of 
Illinois: report of the Illinois public 
assistance laws commission created by 
Act of the 64th G. A., submitted to the 
65th G. A. of Illinois, April. 1947. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Educational health circulars: no. 21, 
Facts you should know about cancer; no. 
182, Milk; no. 199, About county health 
departments, supplement April 1947; 
Health statistics bulletin: 1947 series, no. 
1, July 1,; Illinois health messenger: v. 
19, nos. 11-14, June 1,-July 15; Solid 
facts for ‘teen-age’ folks. 1947. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Welfare bulletin: v. 38, no. 5, May 
1947. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of—Statis- 
tics, div. 


Statistical summary, May-July. 1947. 


Illinois—Public works and buildings, Dept. 
of 
Illinois public works: v. 5, no. 2, Sum- 
mer issue. 1947. 
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Illinois—Rehabilitation, Division of 
Illinois helps—handicapped people help 
themselves; how is it done? . 1947. 


Illinois—Revenue, Department of 
Licensed motor fuel distributors; regis- 
tered exclusive industrial users of naph- 
thas and coal tar solvents; registered 
blenders of motor fuel, revised April 8. 
1947. 


Illinois—School finance and tax commission 

State support of public education in 

Illinois; report of the School finance and 
tax commission . . March. 1947. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Official list of state and county officers 
of Illinois . . March; Rules for safe 
and sane driving, by Edward J. Barrett, 
secretary of state; You are cordially in- 
vited to attend the unveiling of a portrait 
of Edward J. Hughes in the Hughes 


Room, first floor, west side, Archives 

building . . . Wednesday, May 21, 1947 
1947. 

Illinois—State advisory commission on 


school reorganization 

Report of State advisory commission 
on school reorganization to the 65th G. A. 
of the state of Illinois, May. 1947. 


Illinois—State housing board 


Illinois housing picture, August. 1947. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 9, nos. 1, 2, 
May, June. 1947. 


Illinois—State police and IIl. ass’n of chiefs 
of police 
Illinois policeman & police journal: v. 
13, nos. 5-6, May-June. 1947. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter: v. 396, no. 
7-v. 397, no. 1, 2, May 21-June 4, 18; 
Reports of cases: v. 395, 1946-1947. 1947. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly bulletin, May 31-July 31. 
1947. 
Illinois—University 
Report of Board of trustees, 43d, 1944- 


1946. 1947. 
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Illinois—University—Economic and _busi- 
ness research, Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 65, Foremen’s unions, a 
new development in industrial relations, 
by J. Carl Cabe. 1947. 


Illinois—University—Educational research, 
Bureau of 

Educational research circular: no. 58, 
The role of the public junior college in 
Illinois; key facts and basic considera- 


tions . 1947. 


Illinois—University—Extension service in 
agriculture and home economics 
Circulars: no. 613, Raising and feeding 
beef cattle, by E. T. Robbins; no. 614, 
Canning fruits and vegetables, by F. W. 
Tanner & G. B. Armstrong; no. 615, 
Keeping fit, a 4-H activity, by D. M. 
Hall; no. 616, Spring oats, varieties for 
Illinois, by G. H. Dungan & others; no. 
617, Varieties of wirter wheat for Illinois 
by G. H. Dungan & others; Illinois exten- 
sion news-messenger: v. 11, nos. 5, 6, 7, 
April, May, June; Illinois farm eco- 
nomics: nos. 142-145, Mar.-June; Program 
aids and suggestions for the community 
leader, July 15. 1947. 


Illinois—University—Services for crippled 
children, Division of 
University of Illinois Division of serv- 
ices for crippled children . . Spring- 
field, Illinois, Herbert R. Kobes, M.D., 
director. 1947. 


Illinois—Veterans commission 
Illinois mobilizes: v. 5, no. 5, June, 
v. 1, no. 1, Aug. 1947. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Illinois vocational progress: v. 4, no. 4, 
May. 1947. 


Illinois—Water survey division 
How the State water survey serves 
You. 1947. 


Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
Survey report for flood control Rock 
Creek, Whiteside County, 1946. 1947. 


Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 

Illinois crop and livestock statistics by 
Crops, 1945-1946: Livestock, 
1947. 


counties: 
1946-1947. 
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Illinois federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
Illinois wildlife: v. 1, nos. 1-4, v. 2, 
nos. 1-3, Nov. 1945-June 1947. 1947. 


Illinois high school association 
Competitive-festivals in music; Con- 
tests in speech; Illinois interscholastic: 
v. 19, no. 9, June; Official handbook. 
1947. 


Illinois society of architects 
Monthly bulletin: v. 31, nos. 
May-June: 
1947. 


11-12, 
v. 32, nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 


Illinois society of engineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 23, nos. 6-8, 
June-Aug. 1947. ° 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal, v. 5, no. 1 July. 1947. 
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Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 35, nos. 1-10, 
May-June. 1947. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 33, no. 8-20, 
May 24-Aug. 16. 1947. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 40, no. 2, June. 1947. 
Illinois state horticultural society 
Illinois horticulture: v. 36, no. 3, July; 
News letter: nos. 4, 5, 6, May, June, Aug. 
1947. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Serving Illinois; Education today: v. 
6, no. 3, May. 1947. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION LIBRARY 


By HELEN D. SCHAEFER 


Most special libraries grow up slowly as a 
scattered and varied collection of books and 
pamphlets which finally find themselves in 
the care of a clerk or secretary, and later 
in that of a trained librarian. The House- 
hold Finance Corporation Library was 
formed all at once. Mr. Burr Blackburn, 
Director of the Research Department, a 
man of true foresight, consulted the direc- 
tor of a Business Library Service, who 
helped him select a trained librarian to 
organize and build up the library. She also 
aided in the selection of equipment and of 
classification systems for both books and 
data files. 

After three months of collecting carefully 
selected books, pamphlets. reports and 
periodicals, and getting subject matter in 
scattered files consolidated into working 
order, the librarian opened the library for 
use by the organization on May 1, 1930. 
A series of memoranda were sent to the 
Headquarters staff and supervisors to ac- 
quaint them with what they could expect 
of the library and librarian, urging them to 
make full use of the services offered. Sev- 
eral clipping services had been subscribed 
to, and in June of 1930 a deposit collection 
of books from the Chicago Public Library 
was added. The Library went into full 
swing, and has grown steadily from that 
time in both content and use. 

With the exception of the approximately 
200 fiction and non-fiction books in the 
library which are used for recreational 
reading, there is nothing included which is 
not used as reference material. It can be 
divided into five classes: 


* Librarian, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


1. General Reference Books 


Directories, handbooks, encyclopedias, 

services, atlases, etc. 
A good thesaurus, books of quota- 
tions, two secretarial manuals, book 
on etiquette, English and grammar 
books, and a shelf of books on let- 
ter writing are used constantly. In 
this class, I believe Webster’s New 
International Dictionary is used the 
most. 


Books on finance, economics, adver- 

tising, home economics, psychology, 

etc. 
Our general book collection consists 
of approximately 1600 volumes, 
classified under Julia Elliott’s “Busi- 
ness Library Classification”. Busi- 
ness, finance and economics are the 
main groups included. 


2. Consumer Credit 


Books on the Personal Finance Busi- 

ness, and closely related fields. 
In our own field of small loans, any- 
thing on the subject that comes into 
the library is used as important 
reference material, since a _ great 
deal of material valuable to us 
never gets beyond the typewritten 
or mimeographed stage. The Year- 
book of the National Consumer 
Finance Association, Camalier’s 
“Digest of Personal Finance Laws’”’, 
the Roster of Personal Finance 
Companies, and each issue of the 
only periodical directly in the field, 
“Consumer Finance News” are all 
bibles in our library. The fact that 
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so few books have been written on 
the subject indicates how greatly 
we have to depend on other sources 
for information. Vertical file ma- 
terial, news clippings, and periodi- 
cals are these sources. Pamphlets, 
reprints and booklets on consumer 
credit subjects are purchased, or 
published by the company, in quan- 
tities, and used by public relations 
representatives, or mailed in re- 
sponse to inquiries from citizens, 
students and teachers. At present 
we have a classified selection of 
such material totaling approximately 
400 items. 


3. Vertical Files 

Pamphlets, reports, studies, mimeo- 

graphed materiai, correspondence, 

clippings, memoranda, bibliographies, 

clipped periodical articles, etc. 
Even as the library is the heart of 
the organization (that being a s° >te- 
ment often made by the head of 
the Research Department in which 
the library is situated), so the ver- 
tical files are the heart of the 
library. This is, as I have indi- 
cated, because so much of our 
materia! never gets into print, and 
therefore is most satisfactorily taken 
care of in file drawers. There are 
84 file drawers packed with pam- 
phlets, reports, clipped periodical 
articles, mimeographed material, 
typewritten memoranda, etc. These 
are subject files, arranged alpha- 
betically. 


4. News Clipping Files 

General material that goes into ver- 

tical files, and Legislative clipping 

files. 
We have tried to build up in our 
files historical material on our busi- 
ness and the field, since there is 
very little in book form, and since 
much of our proposed action de- 
pends on what has gone before. The 
two clipping bureaus to which we 
subscribe provide us with much 
important material, both because it 
is current at the time we get it, 
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and because we use it historically. 
As soon as the clippings come in 
they are sorted and circulated to 
the executives. When they return 
to the library general clippings go 
into the vertical files in envelopes 
placed in the regular subject fold- 
ers. All clippings on small loan 
legislation are filed in small folders 
which fit in smali drawers, alpha- 
betically under state, and under 
state chronologically. 


5. Periodicals (Approximately 265 weekly, 
monthly, etc.) 

These are very important to us also, 
as they too are useful first as current 
information and then as _ historical 
subject matter for our files. So much 
of the periodical material we are inter- 
ested in does not get into our books 
until later that we must preserve the 
articles themselves. All periodicals 
are checked in by the librarian as 
soon as they come in, and the maga- 
zines are then circulated. Inasmuch 
as checking through all of them by 
one librarian would be impossible, 
each secretary takes it upon herself 
to see that her “boss” sees the articles 
which would be of interest to him. 
Some periodicals are kept perma- 
nently, others for six months or a 
year, some two and three years, and 
some are clipped immediately and 
discarded. The clipped articles go 
into the vertical files under the cor- 
rect subject, and the magazines left 
are sent to the Illinois Research Hos- 
pital. 


As might be expected, in the library we 
have reference material which has been 
collected in response to special situations 
which have come up. Working in collabora- 
tion with the Personnel Department we 
have built up special collections of books 
on psychology applied to business, collec- 
tion and business letter writing, and per- 
sonality development books. These are 
used by our branch office people as well 
as those at Headquarters. We have col- 
lected considerable material on other types 
of businesses in the field of consumer 
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credit, such as credit unions, small loan 
departments in banks, and installment sell- 
ing. Perhaps the most unusual thing you 
might find in our library is the great 
amount of material on home economics. 
Starting from the point of helping people 
budget their incomes, our company decided 
to try to help people stretch their dollars 
by buying more carefully. This has resulted 
in a long series of. “Better Buymanship” 
booklets, and a great deal of the back- 
ground material is in our library. 

Though we very rarely call upon other 
libraries for information about consumer 
credit, since our own library is probably 
the most complete one on that subject in 
the United States, we do call upon outside 
sources for a great variety of material 
which we make no attempt to collect our- 
selves, since we might use it only once in a 
great while. Outside sources of information 
are often consulted, such as, the Public 
Library, John Crerar Library, University 
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of Chicago Libraries, and others. Belonging 
to the Chicago Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association has proved very valu- 
able in helping us learn what material 
exists in other libraries in this area, and 
how it is taken care of, and also in getting 
to know various librarians better so that it 
is easier to call upon them when we need 
help. 

Although we are a private business li- 
brary, and practically all of our work is 
done for the company, we do help others. 
We answer requests from other libraries, 
both public and private. Several authors 
working on books in either the field of con- 
sumer credit or consumer buying have had 
the use of the library, as well as students 
working on their masters’ degrees. 

We are always glad to give information 
to people about our field, and believe this 
is true of most special libraries. All infor- 
mation is regarded as for use, and not to 
vegetate on shelves or in files. 





The first unit of the State Library building which houses the 
Archives Department. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 








SERVICES OF ARCHIVES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


To Other State Departments: 


Custody of Non-Current Records (All 


State Departments) 


Vaults for Semi-Current Records (De- 
partments Have Sole Access) 


Advisory Service on Record Problems 
Destruction of Valueless Records 


Scheduling Records for Systematic 
Disposal 
Archivist Chairman State Records 


Commission (Recommendations for 
Destruction of Records) 
Photographic Copies of Records on De- 
posit 
Reference Services 
Contents of Records on Deposit 
History of State Administration 


To County Officials: 


Accepts Deposits of Records Prior to 
1870 (Where Counties Unable to Care 
for Records Themselves) 
Advisory Service on Records Problems 
Destruction of Records 
State Librarian Must Be Notified Prior 
to Hearings on Proposed Destruction 
of Records 

No Records Prior to 1870 May Be De- 
stroyed 

Free Housing for Insurance Micro-Film 
Copies of County Records 


Photographic Copies of County Records 
on Deposit, for Use in County 

Insurance Copies 
Made Free 
Archives 


of County Records 
if Records Brought to 


To the General Public: 


Information Service on 
Records Deposited in Archives 
Location of Records Not in Archives 
History of State Administration 
Photographic Copies Supplied for Non- 
Copyrighted Materials in State Library 


The Photographic Laboratory 


(Stills, Photostats, Microfilm, 
ments) 


Enlarge- 


Copies Made of Materials in State Li- 
brary only 

Certified Copies of State Records (At 
legal rates) 

Copies of Records and Non-copyrighted 
Materials in State Library (At cost) 
Copies of Records for Departmental Use 

(Free to Department Depositing the 
Records) 
Copies for Inter-Library Loans 
Publicity Stills 
For State Library, Secretary of State’s 
Office, Blue Book Only 
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HANDLING FRAGILE MANUSCRIPTS—PART I 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


A wELL- KNowNn manuscripts. collector 
once publicly excoriated the writer for hav- 
ing had some of the State Archives of 
Illinois crepelined, a standard method of 
repair. Upon being asked how he would 
prevent further decay of damaged papers, 
the gentleman airly replied, “Every manu- 
script in my collection is in perfect condi- 
tion. I won’t buy one that isn’t, and if by 
chance a document comes into my pos- 
session that is torn or broken I throw it 
out.” Unfortunately for the archivist, how- 
ever, such a simple solution is imprac- 
ticable because the processes of decay 
affect, without discrimination, those manu- 
scripts which are valuable as well as those 
which are worthless. Not only is it neces- 
sary to keep fragile materials, but even 
worse, it is often necessary to produce de- 
caying documents for use before it is pos- 
sible to have them repaired. Every curator 
of manuscripts has frequent occasion to 
cringe when he observes the criminal care- 
lessness with which not only his patrons 
but even, alas, his own staff members 
handle and further damage fragile papers. 
By and large these actions are due less to 
indifference than to ignorance about how 
to handle manuscripts properly. Many a 
scholar never guesses why he always has 
more difficulty in getting access to manu- 
script collections than some of his col- 
leagues. 

We shall discuss here, first the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts for reference use, and 
second, explain how to use manuscripts in 
the manner which will result in the mini- 
mum wear and tear. Most discussions of 
the subject of preparation assume that the 
curator will have available all the most 
modern equipment for proper processing. 
This article is aimed particularly at the 
librarian and custodian of small collections 
who must do the best he can with what 
he has at hand. Because the repair of 
manuscripts is a highly technical procedure 
calling for skill and experience, that sub- 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


ject will not be treated here. A number of 
easily accessible discussions are available 
for those who desire further information on 
the subject.’ 

Paper manuscripts only are dealt with 
in this article, not only because parchment, 
papyrus, palm leaf, bark and other types of 
writing material are less frequently en- 
countered, but also because these materials 
require quite different techniques. 

The most important matter for both the 
curator and the patron to grasp is that a 
manuscript, whether it be of private or of 
public origin, must be neither added to nor 
subtracted from. That means that care 
must .be taken to prevent loss of contents 
by breaking or flaking off of the paper 
itself; also that the original text must not 
be tampered with by overwriting, added 
notes, marks, blots, etc. These points will 
be elaborated upon below. 

An elementary knowledge of the chem- 
istry of paper and ink is useful to anyone 
handling manuscripts. Articles on those 
subjects have appeared in ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES in recent years.’ 

Basically paper is manufactured from 
short vegetable fibers suspended in water 
and agitated sidewise to mat them together 
while the water is being drained and 
squeezed out in the process of manufacture. 
Prior to 1820 all paper was made of cot- 
ton or linen rags, still considered the best 
fiber for the purpose. Later other sub- 
stances were also used, the most common 
being ground wood, the cellulose fibers of 
which are leached out by caustic chemicals. 
Today practically all paper except that 
manufactured for records, is made chiefly 


1 Minogue, Adelaide E. The repair and preser- 


vation of records. (Bulletins of the National 
Archives. September, 1943. Number 5.) 
Smith, L. Herman. Manuscript repair in 


European Archives. The American Archivist, Vol. 
1 (January, April, 1938), 1-22, 51-77. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller and Archer, John. 
The care and repair of books. 3d rev. ed. New 
York, R. R. Bowker Company, 1945. 

2? Norton, Margaret C. Record materials: paper. 
Illinois Libraries, May, 1945. Vol. 27, pp. 270- 
274. 
Ibid. Record materials: 


inks. Jilinois Libra- 


ries. October, 1945, Vol. 27, pp. 438-444. 
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from wood pulp, though the better grades 
of sulphite paper are reinforced by adding 
twenty-five or fifty per cent rag content. 
Theoretically sulphite paper can be made 
as durable as all rag content paper, but 
practically speaking it is not considered 
permanent. . 

Paper has so many inherent weaknesses 
that one wonders that it does last so long. 
During manufacture the paper stock may 
be weakened by strong leaching and 
bleaching chemicals; the water used in 
manufacturing may hold impurities in sus- 
pension, such as small quantities of iron to 
cause foxing later; fibers may be imper- 
fectly matted; residual chemicals may grad- 
ually weaken the paper. The basic fibers 
themselves, being of vegetable origin, tend 
to decay, pulp made from wood faster than 
that made from good white rags. The ani- 
mal sizing used to give a smooth finish is 
attractive to insects and to mildew spores; 
in fact, it is the identical culture medium 
employed in the manufacture of penicillin, 
a cousin of mildew. Too much heat and 
dryness accelerate chemical action which 
turns paper yellow and makes it brittle. 
Too much dampness encourages the growth 
of mold and softens the pulp to the point 
of dissolution. 

For centuries the best and most widely 
used permanent writing ink has_ been 
iron gallo-tannate, made from acids which 
eat into the paper. Even where ink has 
apparently been completely erased chem- 
ically or mechanically, there is such a 
permeation of ink into the fibres of the 
paper that the original can be deciphered 
through the use of black light or chemical 
reagents. Not infrequently manuscripts are 
encountered which have letters or even 
whole words completely eaten out by 
acidity of the ink. 

Understanding somewhat the inherent 
weaknesses of paper, one can realize how 
very carefully and tenderly fragile manu- 
scripts must be handled. If there is one 
cardinal rule for this it is to be slow 
and deliberate in lifting and turning pages, 
always supporting them from underneath. 

The following instructions outline the 
procedures recommended for preparing 
manuscripts for use, followed by sugges- 
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tions for handling manuscripts for purposes 
of consultation. 

Upon receipt of a box of manuscripts 
attention is first given to the destruction of 
any insect life in the papers themselves 
and to preventing the infestation of other 
material in the building from this accession. 
A large manuscripts department generally 
has a fumigator and a compressed air- 
vacuum cleaning machine. Where such 
equipment is lacking the following pro- 
cedure wili be a fairly adequate substi- 
tute. 

The container should be removed un- 
opened to a well lighted table, out of the 
breeze, somewhat distant from the stock 
area. A clean light-covered plain paper 
should be spread upon the table and the 
box opened. Most collections which come 
in, especially if transferred from an attic or 
basement storeroom, will be found to be 
infested with silver fish, perhaps also with 
roaches or termites. Bookworms are not 
encountered in this country except in ship- 
ments from abroad. A good precaution is to 
open the box and spray the immediate 
vicinity of the work table with a good mist 
insecticide, either a bomb sprayer of the 
type used by the army, or better yet, the 
type of atomizers recommended for restau- 
rant use. If possible leave the room 
closed overnight, but do not attempt to 
work in it without a thorough airing out, 
for this type of sprays employs either a 
cyanide solution or D D T, both of which 
are harmful to human beings as well as 
to insects. Care should be taken to avoid 
direct contact between the spray and the 
manuscripts, because an oil base is used 
and this would spot the paper. Although 
we have not seen a scientific report on the 
subject we have not heard of any other 
deleterious effect of such sprays on paper 
and ink. The regular fumigation vaults 
employ chemicals which are harmless to 
paper, but these are not effective as 
sprays. Further suggestions concerning sim- 
ple fumigation procedures may be found 
in Mrs. Minogue’s bulletin.® If deemed 
expedient the spraying recommended above 
may be repeated while the box is being 
emptied. 


% Op. cit. p. 16. 
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The manuscripts should be removed from 
the box, a small handful at a time, and 
gently cleaned by blowing upon them and 
dusting with a small camel’s hair brush or 
a soft clean cloth. No attempt should be 
made at this time to remove more than the 
loose surface dirt. As each group has been 
dusted it should be laid down, in inverted 
order, on another table or in a clean carton 
several feet away from the table on 
which the cleaning is being done. Two 
tables placed parallel to each other with 
just space between to swing around in a 
swivel chair is a convenient arrangement. 
At intervals and always. when work on the 
collection is halted the paper on which the 
dust and dirt have been collecting should 
be carefully rolled up, destroyed, and fresh 
paper laid down. Great care should be 
taken not to disturb the order in which the 
manuscripts were packed, even though they 
may appear to have been dumped into the 
box promiscuously, because that original 
order may later prove to have a significance 
which ought not to have been destroyed. 

The next step is to sort the manuscripts 
into enough order to permit the taking of 
such inventory as may be necessary for the 
receipt and accession records. Each docu- 
ment as indicated by separate folding 
should be numbered in the order found in 
the box, very lightly in pencil, preferably 
on the part bearing the endorsement as to 
contents, if there be one. It is then safe 
to refile these little pockets as seems logical, 
because they can always be returned to 
the original order if desirable. It is 
generally preferable to do the preliminary 
filing before starting to unfold, partly be- 
cause it is easier to handle documents in 
this more compact form, also because it 
is less damaging to fragile papers. Advice 
on filing procedure would involve a discus- 
sion of classification principles which 
would be confusing at this point. It is 
generally safe to file chronologically if no 
other order is obvious. 

Cleaning of individual leaves and un- 
folding of documents come next, and are 
best performed as one operation. Because 
the addition of moisture is sometimes 
necessary in connection with the process 
of unfolding, and because cleaning should 
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be done before humidification is started, we 
shall start with a discussion of the removal 
of surface dirt and mold, rather than with 
the subject of unfolding. “First of all,” as 
Mrs. Minogue explains,* “it is necessary to 
remove all pins, clips and rubber bands. 

If rubber bands or clips are left in 
contact with records in storage, the rubber 
will deteriorate, leaving a brown stain on 
the paper and the clips may corrode, 
making them difficult to remove and causing 
rust stains.” If, as often happens, it is 
later necessary to use clips to hold sheets 
of paper together, as discussed in a later 
section of this article, extreme care should 
always be taken to superimpose a sheet of 
paper between the clip and the manuscript, 
and to avoid contact between the clip and 
adjacent manuscripts. 


As each manuscrip$ is unfolded it should 
be cleaned as thorouhly as is possible with- 
out adding to the disintegration of the 
paper. There is nothing better for this 
purpose than a soft camel’s hair brush 
about one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
wide. The small pads of surgical cotton 
sold for dressing table use are also use- 
ful, especially for blotting up mildew. 
Each document should be dusted on the 
outside, within the folds and at the top and 
bottom. Great care should be taken to 
remove all loose mildew. Bleaching and 
removal of spots by chemicals, even gentle 
washing in warm water and mild soap suds 
should be left to the know-how of the re- 
pair expert. Amateur dabbling with any 
liquids is too’ apt to damage rather than 
to improve the manuscript. 

Documents often have an accumulation 
of dirt, especially in the folds and on the 
wrappers, which can largely be removed by 
a gentle brushing and careful use of art 
gum or soft bread crumbs. One might think 
of wall paper cleaner in this connection, 
but that should not be used because of a 
slight tackiness which is likely to dam- 
age the writing. Test the softness of the 
paper and the ink on an inconspicuous part 
of the manuscript before cleaning the 
paper. It is better to produce a soiled 
document than a clean one with ink 


* Op. cit. p. 21. 
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lightened by erasures™ Most rag papers 
and many modern papers can be cleaned 
remarkably satisfactorily by the art gum 
and bread crumb method. Lay the docu- 
ment down on a hard smooth surface, and 
clean with a light upward stroke in a direc- 
tion away from the operator, along the 
length of the grain. If the location of 
bad spots in the paper seems to call for 
some other direction, clean at a diagonal to 
the grain. Strokes across the grain may 
cause a slight fuzzling of the paper. Be 
careful to stop well short of brittle edges 
and folds and soft spots. 

Mildew as we have encountered it in 
Illinois seems to take two separate forms— 
a black powdery substance which turns 
the paper purple as it rots away; and a 
white powdery but more moist substance 
which dissolves paper back to pulp. The 
black mildew can be brushed off and if all 
the powder is removed and the paper ex- 
posed to dry air for a few hours and then 
kept under normal conditions of humidity, 
there seems to be no spreading of the in- 
fection. 

White mildew acts very much like a 
cancer. It generally starts as a hard 
powdery white spot about the size of a pin 
head. This can be brushed off: but if not 
completely removed the mold soon eats 
into the paper and spreads, literally dis- 
solving it. This type of mildew is peni- 
cillium, the same substance as the “miracle” 
drug of similar name. Both types of mold 
are strongly acid. Once established in 
paper we have found no really effective 
way to stop the growth except through 
lamination which seals off the paper from 
the spore-laden moisture of the air. The 
cellulose acetate used in that repair process 
seems impervious to mold, though Mr. 
Barrow, the manufacturer of one of the 
lamination machines on the market, ad- 
vocates neutralization of acids in the 
paper prior to repair. \ 
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One treatment for mildew is to sponge 
the spot lightly with denatured alcohol, 
then to scatter an absorbent like French 
chalk on the paper, brushing it off after 
two or three days. The use of the ab- 
sorbent is particularly helpful in the case 
of bound volumes. The alcohol will remove 
surface stains of the purple variety, but is 
not effective after the fibers of the paper 
have been attacked. It may dissolve print- 
ing ink and cause it to run, but it is 
harmless to ordinary writing fluids. Need- 
less to say, precautions should be taken 
against the flammability of alcohol fumes. 
The British advocate exposure of manu- 
scripts to thymol fumes in a tight con- 
tainer. Direct sunshine is as good a check 
for mildew as can be found, and violet 
rays are also effective. The bleaching ef- 
fect of both upon ink limits the practica- 
bility of those remedies. In addition to its 
corroding effect upon paper, the penicillium 
or white mildew attacks inks like a chem- 
Indeed, the first symp- 
tom of its presence noted may be a fading 
of the ink accompanied by a bleaching and 
softening of the paper. 


ical ink eradicator. 


Mildew is a fungus growth spread by 
air-borne spores and will again attack the 
paper if the moisture content of the air in 
the storage space becomes high enough. 
The best degree of humidity is fifty-five per 
cent, but it does not become dangerous 
until the percentage rises above seventy- 
five. In the absence of air conditioning, 
the simplest and cheapest room humidity 
control can be had by the use of sodium 
chloride, sold in handy containers by paint 
and drug stores for drying out basements. 
Paper which shows signs of softening from 
mildew should never be subjected to a 
flattening process that involves dampening 
of the paper. 


(Continued in December, 1947 issue) 
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a 


AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 





A TRIBUTE TO HELEN McWETHY* 


When Helen McWethy was a little girl 
at home in Aurora, Illinois, she used to 
“play library” with her own books. She 
originated marks and symbols, which she 
painstakingly inscribed in their proper 
places on the back and on the inside cover 
of her many cherished books. 


Later, when she was a student at Ober- 
lin College and came under the inspiring 
influence of Azariah S. Root, that cul- 
tured man of letters, who was librarian at 
Oberlin for forty years, she ceased play- 
ing library, and took very seriously, but 
with much pleasure and intellectual 
stimulation, the experience which she 
gained as a student’ assistant in the college 
library. 

It is no wonder that she chose librarian- 
ship as her profession. At Western Reserve 
Library School, she again came under the 
stimulating influence of a great librarian, 
that “Noble daughter of America,” Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, who played no little part in 
shaping Helen McWethy’s ideals and 
standards of library service. 


Those were happy and fruitful years 
when she held responsible positions in the 
Cleveland library system, working and 
serving with that distinguished leader, Miss 
Linda A. Eastman, one ef the most famous 
of American librarians. What a galaxy 
of noble minds— Azariah S. Root, Alice 
S. Tyler and Linda A. Eastman! The 
profession to which they introduced Helen 
McWethy, she followed for over twenty 
years until death claimed her August 20, 
1947. 


At Illinois State Library, for well over 
four years, she gave faithfully and gener- 
ously of her self in the several depart- 


* Miss McWethy died August 20, 1947. 


ments in which she was placed. In the 
Reference Department she handled each 
letter with interest, care and intelligence. 
Later as head of Circulation Records 
with its increasingly heavy load of work, 
she searched constantly for ways to make 
the department organization function more 
smoothly and efficiently, and to make its 
work dove-tail with that of other depart- 
ments. Each detail was followed through to 
its satisfactory and correct solution. No 
energy was spared in doing her work well 
and according to her high ideals, inspired 
by those great teachers, and by many IIli- 
nois associates. Her never-failing human 
sympathy was shown so often toward 
those who were in trouble. She had words 
of cheer and friendliness for her co-workers, 
and she showed an unusually fine spirit of 
cooperation with other departments of the 
library. 

All through Helen McWethy’s life, books 
enriched her mind. Because of a retentive 
memory, she had a rich fund of knowledge 
of ideas, places and characters, which be- 
came alive to her long after the books 
had been read. Among some keepsakes is 
a long list of books, which she read through 
the years with excerpts of passages, which 
made some significant and pleasing appeal 
to her. What a list of books! Because of 
her broad range of interests and her in- 
quiring mind, she read widely and well. 
These lines from Anthony Trollope express 
her feeling about books: 

“Book love, my friends, is your pass to 
the greatest, the purest and the most per- 
fect pleasure that God has prepared for 
his creatures. It lasts when all other 
pleasures fade. It will support you when 
other recreations are gone. It will last 
you until death.” 
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In reflecting on the characteristics which 
made her what she was, and which guided 
her life, at once one thinks of the keen, 
alert mind, the clear thinking, the courage 
of convictions and steadfastness of purpose, 
the kindliness, the social consciousness, the 
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sense of honor, and that ever necessary 
quality—a saving and scintillating sense 
of humor. Helen McWethy made a place 
for herself in her home, among librarians 
and other friends, and she has left a pre- 
cious memory to those who knew her well. 


—JESSIE P. JENKS. 


NATION TACKLES BIGGEST JOB IN EDUCATION HISTORY 
AS 32 MILLION JAM SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


An estimated 32 million young education- 
seeking Americans, including more than a 
million veterans, are jamming our schools 
and colleges this fall as the Nation under- 
takes the biggest job in the history of 
democratic education, the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, said today. 

Commenting on the outlook for schools 
and colleges during the forthcoming school 
year, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, emphasized that the 
biggest problem facing American education 
is still a serious shortage of qualified 
teachers. “We still need about one million 
new teachers in the next ten years and 
about 350,000 new classrooms,” Dr. Stude- 
baker said. 

“We can lick the tough problem of pro- 
viding what is needed to give every Ameri- 
can child a first-rate education,” Dr. 
Studebaker added. 

Here is the outlook for elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges, accord- 
ing to the best information available to the 
Office of Education: 


1. Elementary Schools 


Elementary schools will feel the effects 
this fall of the first wave of the greater 
number of children born during the war 
years. An estimated 2,450,000 six-year- 
olds, as compared with last year’s 2,247,000, 
are expected to enter the first grade this 
year. Bureau of the Census figures show a 
steadily increasing number of births from 
1940 to 1944. For example, about 38 
per cent more children were born in the 
United States in 1944 than were born in 
1940. 

Indicative of continuing pressure on the 


elementary schools is the fact that almost 
50 per cent more children were born in 
1946 than were born in 1940. According 
to the Division of Elementary Education 
of the Office of Education, crowding in 
elementary schools will continue for at 
least the next four or five years. The prob- 
lem of crowding will be increasingly acute 
for, at least, the next two years. 


2. High Schools 


Especially in large industrial cities, high 
schools are expected to be severely over- 
taxed this fall. Estimated high school en- 
rollment is expected to be 6,300,000 as 
compared with 6,275,000 in 1946, accord- 
ing to the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the Office of Education. 

Increasing social acceptance of a high 
school education as the minimum educa- 
tional requirement, along with higher birth 
rate, is expected to bring about an increase 
of almost a million in number of high 
school students by 1953. 


3. Colleges and Universities 


American colleges and universities have 
reported recently to the Office of Educa- 
tion that they need almost to double their 
existing classroom facilities. Specifically, 
they report they need an _ additional 
90,000,000 square feet of classroom space 
this fall and a total of 300,000,000 square 
feet of classroom space by 1950. The 
magnitude of the expansion program faced 
by the colleges compares with the job of 
constructing an entire business district for 
a large city, according to the Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities Program Section of 
the Office of Education. 
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Official U. S. Office of Education esti- 
mates on college enrollments indicate that 
2,750,000 students, an increase of 600,000 
over last year’s fall enrollment, will be in 
colleges this fall. Other official estimates 
follow: 


err ree 2,477,000 
Set pe enenem ade 2,924,000 


With the addition of five new members 
to the faculty of the School of Library 
Service at Columbia University, five 
veteran members of the staff will be en- 
abled to begin intensive work on a new 
program of instruction which the school 
Proposes to adopt in 1948, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. Carl M. White, dean of 
the school and Director of Libraries. 


Preparation of the new curriculum will 
proceed from an outline prepared by a 
committee on instruction and approved by 
the school’s faculty, Dean White said. 


Miss Winifred B. Linderman, director 
until recently of the U. S. Library of In- 
formation at Capetown, South Africa, one 
of the new appointees, will instruct in 
bibliography and reference work. This 
appointment will enable Professor Mar- 
garet Hutchins to develop a new program 
in reader services. 


Miss Helen R. Sattley, librarian of the 
Haven School in Evanston, IIl., from 1936 
to 1944 and more recently an editorial 
writer and author of books for children, 
will assist Professor Hilda Grieder in the 
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preparation of a new program of library 
service for children and young people. 

Dr. Geoffrey Brunn, visiting lecturer in 
history at Columbia and author of 
numerous texts on world history and 
civilization, will join the faculty for one 
year to prepare a detailed outline and 
bibliography for a new course on “Books 
in the Cultural Process.” 

The other two appointments, previously 
announced, are those of Dr.. Maurice F. 
Tauber to a full-time teaching position, and 
Foster E. Mohrhardt as associate in Li- 
brary Service. 

Dr. Tauber was until recently Assistant 
Director of Libraries in charge of Technical 
Services, and in his new capacity will be 
responsible for the area of _ technical 
processes in the new curriculum. 

Mr. Mohrhardt, formerly Chief of the 
Bibliographic and Reference Division, 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will carry the present 
program in college and university library 
service and will also teach one course 
customarily given by Associate Dean 
Lowell Martin. Dr. Martin will build the 
new courses in library administration. 

Dean White also announced that the 
school will offer a major two-semester 
course in Education for Librarianship for 
the first time since before the war. He 
noted that “increasing shortages of libra- 
rians have brought forth in the United 
States and abroad new library schools for 
which qualified teachers are not available.” 
The course will treat library school cur- 
ricula and instructional procedures. 


* * * * * 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH 


By VERA GOESSLING* 


Dogwood blossoms, bows, and birds give a delightful background for this caption. 
A light green crepe paper background helps to accentuate the colors used. 


The flowers used for the hair are made from small squares of white drawing paper 
folded so four petals may be cut at the same time. The petals are again folded from the 
center to the outer edge. This last fold is for effect only. A light green thumb tack 
used for mounting forms the center of the blossoms. The eyebrows are bows fashioned 


* Librarian, Centralia High School and Junior College, Centralia, Ill. 
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from gift wrapping. The eyes are hearts cut from blue gray paper. The lips, a bird in 
flight, and the nose, two small dots, are cut from construction paper. The shape of the 
face is made with very thin strips of black paper cut for shape desired. 


Textiles and books may be displayed at the bottom of the board. 





Interesting people are always in demand. 
The same is true of biographies. Boys and 
girls are interested in the famous men and 
i women of today and yesterday. This 
board advertises some of the new additions 
to this section of the library collection. 
i An inkwell with plumed pen top the dis- 
play of book jackets. The inkwell is cut 
from blue-gray paper. The plumed pen 
| is shaped and cut from red construction 












































paper. Cut the paper very fine for plume 

| . effect. The caption letters are yellow as 

} £ ' is the mat under the inkwell. Shadow the 

E a mat with black crayon or a soft pencil. 

i] Multicolored dots are used between the 

t @ 3 | book jackets. An uneven spacing of 
. jackets helps to attract the eye. 

ee, e This background may be used with 





i a changes in jackets. Pictures may be used 
; EY @ | in place of the book jackets. Warning... 


do not crowd the board with too many 
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C=] T —_— “Slidefilms and Motion Pictures — To 
\ f = . | Help Instructors” is the title of a new 
} ; e os catalog of selected visual teaching aids 
-_— See \ produced and distributed by the School 
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Organization. This booklet lists discus- 
sional slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms, and 
educational sound motion pictures for 
vocational training workshep, industrial, 
and classroom use. All subjects have been 
selected for timeliness and adaptability to 
current teaching trends and instructors’ 
needs. Free copies of this new catalog 
may be obtained by writing to The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 
**. &£ @ « 

Radio Plays For Children is the title of 
the new volume of radio adaptations pre- 
pared by Katherine Williams Watson, Head 
of the Children’s Department of the 
Denver Public Library. 

For some years Mrs. Watson conducted a 
story-telling program over Station KOA. 
The stories were collected and’ published 
under the title Once Upon A Time. The 
collection proved one of the most popular 
of the Wilson Company’s series of radio 
publications. 

Mrs. Watson’s program was occasionally 
interspersed with dramatizations of popular 
children’s stories. The scripts were pro- 
duced by school classes, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and other groups of young 
people. Six of these scripts form the 
nucleus of RADIO PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN.* There are 26 plays in_ all. 
Among the stories dramatized are three of 
Grimm’s fairy tales, Kate Seredy’s The 
Singing Tree, a story from The Peterkins 
by Lucretia P. Hale, and tales by other 
popular children’s authors of the past and 
present. Some of the plays are royalty- 
free for non-commercial use, but the ma- 
jority require permission from the original 
publishers. 

The plays are conveniently classified by 
subject: “Children of Many Lands,” 
“Holidays,” “Fairy Tales,” “Book Week,” 
“Humor,” and the like. Grade level (from 
the 3rd to the 7th grade) and playing time 
(from 5 to 30 minufes) are noted both in 
the table of contents and in the text. 
While the plays are designed primarily for 
radio presentation, they can also be per- 
formed in the classroom. 


$ a W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 52, 281pp. 
2.25. 
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Librarians, prospective librarians, voca- 
tional counselors, teachers, veterans, and 
others will find much useful information 
about careers with books in a new six-page 
leaflet, Librarian, by Alma A. Klaw, just 
published by Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 3, N. Y. This 
abstract is now available from the pub- 
lisher, 25c, cash with order. 

Pertinent data is given on nature of 
the work, future prospects, qualifications, 
unionization, discrimination, educational 
preparation, methods of entrance and ad- 
vancement, earnings, number and distri- 
bution of workers, and advantages and dis- 
advantages. There is also a recommended 
bibliography and an appraisal of available 


literature. 
* * * * 


The rudimentary facts about civil service 
and its application to libraries is pre- 
sented in an American Library Association 
publication, Civil Service and Libraries*, 
which is expected to remove civil service 
from the realm of bugaboo in the minds of 
librarians. 

Civil service organization and adminis- 
tration is examined together with its appli- 
cation to libraries. Recommendations for 
effective operation under civil service and 
the elements of model civil service laws 
are presented by members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Service Relations, who pre- 
pared the booklet for administrators and 
trustees of all libraries, for officials of 
governmental units, and others studying the 
implications of civil service for libraries. 

The purpose of the pamphlet is the pro- 
motion of effective cooperation between 
librarians and civil service officials, ac- 
cording to Nathan R. Levin, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee, who further points out 
in his preface, “It will be noted that civil 
service imposes certain restrictions on 
libraries, some of which have been exag- 
gerated. Civil service also presents many 
opportunities to libraries, some of which 
have not been realized.” 

Books of a scholarly character, or other- 
wise of more than passing value for refer- 


* Civil Service and Libraries. A. L. A. Sub- 
committee on Civil Service Relations. 1947. 40 
pages. 65c. 
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ence libraries are listed in Books Pub- 
lished in the United States, 1945*, which 
the American Library Association published 
in July. 

The list is the third of a series pub- 
lished primarily for the information of 
foreign libraries, which reference librarians 
in this country find helpful as checklists of 
their holdings. The first selection of titles, 
Books Published in the United States, 1939- 
1943, listing about 1400 titles, was compiled 
by Charles F. McCombs; the two supple- 
ments, of which this is the second, to- 
gether list approximately 1,000 titles and 
were compiled by Foster M. Palmer. 


Rockefeller Foundation grants have made 
possible the publication of these lists by 
the American Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas 
and nearly half of the books listed are 
sent to some thirty-five of these libraries. 


* * * * 


Best Books of 1946 on Vocational Guid- 
ance has just been published by Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York 3, N. Y. This six-page leaflet 
is now available from the publisher for 25c, 
cash with order. 


This year’s listing includes 18 books, 
each evaluated according to content and 
use, by Robert Hoppock, Professor of 
Education, New York University. Also 
listed, with brief annotations, are the best 
periodicals. 

a oa 


Word was received recently of the death 
of Mrs. Mary Evelyn Cullinan, who for the 
past eleven years has served as trustee of 
the Esther Washburn Public Library at 
Tremont, III. 

ses oe 


K. Thelma Sowers, librarian, Gail Borden 
Public Library, Elgin, writes: “Again a 
Book Club was conducted this summer in 
the Juvenile Department, under the direc- 
tion of Ferne E. Finfrock. The statistics 
that accompanies this reading club are: 


* Books Published in the United States, 1945. 
Compiled by Foster M. Palmer. 40 pages. 50c. 
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501 children registered. 

91 did no reading. 

410 read actively. 

200 received certificates. 

573 stories were read by families to the 
pre-school children. 


A comparison of the activity of the 
Book Club for the past three years is: 


1945—registration, 323; circulation, 4,380. 
1946—registration, 265; circulation, 5,247. 
1947—registration, 501; circulation, 5,858. 


* * *&* & & 


Each month the Elgin Chamber of 
Commerce issues a bulletin, “News Flashes 
dedicated to the welfare of the community, 
its industry, business and people.” Each 
month in the section entitled “Figuratively 
Speaking” which gives a statistical report 
of community activities and community 
business, the number of books circulated, 
books added and new card holders at the 
Gail Borden Public Library are  in- 
cluded. 

(Epitor’s Note: We will be interested 
to know of any other libraries whose ac- 
tivities are thus presented to the business 
men and women of the community.) 


* * * * * 


The international youth camp at Lidice, 
which is accommodating young men from 
all over Europe, who are working on the 
reconstruction of the destroyed village, has 
been provided with the loan of a small 
portable library by the Reconstruction Sec- 
tion of Unesco. 

The library, which was handed over to 
the leader of the camp by Dr. Bernard 
Drzewieski, Director of the Reconstruction 
Section, comprises books on international 
affairs in English and French, as well as 
books giving an account of Czechoslovakia 
and of some of the countries from which 
the workers in the camp are drawn. 

Behind the handing over of the library 
is the desire that the people in these camps 
should as far as time permits read about 
and talk over international affairs and in- 
form themselves of the conditions in each 
other’s countries. 
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THE 26 OLD CHARACTERS 


By Lyne S. METCALFE 


Waar is perhaps the first attempt to tell 
the origin and history of writing from the 
primitive cave drawings or graphic lan- 
guages of mankind down to the represented 
era of the modern fountain pen in sound 
motion pictures is represented in a new 
film The 26 Old Characters. 


This new motion picture, produced for 
the sponsor—The W. A. Schaeffer Pen 
Company—by the Jam Handy Organization, 
is two reels in length and is designed pri- 
marily for use within the school systems of 
this country. It is loaned to educational, 
cultural, and trade groups without charge. 
This film is free of advertising and has 
been made available as a contnbution to 
American education and training in a field 
which admittedly has been somewhat 
neglected since the introduction of audio- 
visual methods in American education and 
training. 


This new movie approach to the sub- 
ject begins with a visualization and re- 
corded commentary of the vital necessity 
for communication via the written word 
in our world of today, the fact that such 
a means of idea and thought communica- 
tion comes natural to the modern child. 

That all this goes back to some 50 thou- 
sand years ago, when our primitive an- 
cestors started drawing pictures of birds, 
beasts and common surroundings on cave 
walls. 


Quoting from the premises of this sound 
motion picture: “Ancient picture writing, 
scratched with a bit of flint on a piece of 
slate, tells of a battle with a mammoth. 
Picture writing did well enough for record- 
ing a simple fact, but it could never be 
used for a clear expression of a thought or 
an idea.” 


It is shown that the Egyptians first 
“wrote” in pictures, but soon each picture 
stood for the sound of a syllable, a big 
improvement. It was finally made practi- 
cal for every day use by improved tools of 
writing—the reed brush, papyrus, and so 
on, forerunners of today’s writing tools. 


The film story goes on to depict and ex- 
plain how, with the help and suggestion of 
Egyptian writing progress, the Seirites de- 
veloped the world’s first pure alphabet. 
There follows a closeup sequence visualiz- 
ing on a clay surface, the basic develop- 
ment of this alphabet which was the fore- 
runner of what we use and know today in 
business, education, literature and the arts. 
How this alphabet spread over the Greek 
and Roman‘worlds is also dramatically out- 
lined in picture and commentary. 

All during these centuries, improvements 
were made in the tools used for writing and 
the materials upon which the writing was 
done. There is an especially impressive 
sequence showing how the reed pen, on 
papyrus, made it easier to connect letters 
which resulted in time in our small letters 
or, as the printer refers to them, “lower 
case.” 

The story then proceeds to show the in- 
troduction of calfskin vellum as the writ- 
ing material with which writing gradually 
became a fine art. There are sequences on 
the development of latter day hand writ- 
ing as education spread over the world. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
sequences in this picture is that which 
shows the vital necessity of writing facili- 
ties everywhere in modern life, what may 
result from the lack of, say, a writing in- 
strument at a crucial moment. It is this 
dependability of modern materials and 
writing tools that has resulted from cen- 
turies of experience on the part of man- 
kind, and upon every growing demands 
upon the graphic arts and writing by the 
modern age of technology, intricate busi- 
ness transactions, and the ever increasing 
tempo of the world. 

The film proceeds to show, in general 
terms, the introduction and development 
of the fountain pen, method of its con- 
struction, elimination of faults which de-* 
velop from time to time, and the correc- 
tions made in these faults up to the 
present time. 

Considering the vital importance of the 
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part played by the modern fountain pen in 
education, business, social life, literature 
and journalism, it was thought by the 
sponsors of this subject that a clearcut 
visualized explanation of how the modern 
fountain pen functions, what this means to 
the world at large, would be of great in- 
terest and value, not only in the classroom 
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but also among groups of people in the 


arts, business, and commerce in which 
writing clear and concise and rapid plays 
a vitally important part today. 

For details regarding free showings of 
this motion picture, write to The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Boule- 


vard, Detroit, Michigan. 
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